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The book might well be called ' ' A workman and his workshop, ' ' for it well 
describes the author and his ceaseless activity in his chosen field of work, a 
country of dreams, where even the towns appear more like the silhouettes of the 
twilight than the tragic realities they are, and where the people seem to think 
that the venerable temples, which they do not comprehend, are so many quar- 
ries instituted by Providence for their benefit. 

Maspero has been fortunate in his translator, for she has caught the spirit 
of his enthusiasm in a remarkable degree. Some of the chapters are notable 
as literary achievements, and the word-painting of such sections as that on 
' ' Denderah ' ' and the descriptions of a " Fog on the Nile ' ' are worthy of more 
than a passing note. The book is not intended as an exhaustive treatise on 
Egypt, but it has a distinct value and reason for its existence, in that it gives, 
with high literary value, an account of the experiences of a master mind. 

William Libbet. 

Black Ivory and White, or the Story of El Zubeir Pasha, Slaver 
and Sultan, as Told by Himself. Translated and put on record by 
H. C. Jackson. 118 pp. B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 1913. 7% x 5. 

Anyone who was familiar with the big events in the Egyptian Sudan before 
the rise of the Mahdi, and after he had closed the Sudan to the world, will 
remember Zubeir Pasha. Of humble origin, he became in time the greatest and 
most powerful of the Arab slavers and rulers. He conquered and long held, in 
what is now the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, a territory as large as France. Later, 
he was long detained at Gibraltar, where the British Government thought it 
wise to keep him till it had settled affairs in the Sudan. 

This is his own story of his rise to affluence and power as told to the author 
of the book. It is very interesting as throwing light upon life and doings in 
the Sudan when Arab slavers did there practically what they pleased. What 
Zubeir says of his motives and of some of his dealings with native chiefs and 
with the blacks is probably open to suspicion; but he tells a good story and is 
the only chronicler of much that he tells. 

North Africa and the Desert : Scenes and Bloods. By G. E. Wood- 
berry. 364 pp. Charles Scribner 's Sons, New York, 1914. $2. 8% x 6. 

This book is an interpretation of the Sahara by a writer of imagination, 
poetic feeling, sympathy and a rare gift of literary expression. Those who 
have seen or studied the desert know that this book is not only literature but is 
also truth. We are edified by the writings of many men of science who have 
told us of the Sahara; but a far larger public have here an opportunity to be 
edified and enlightened by word pictures of many phases of the northern part 
of the Sahara and its inhabitants that are true in color, atmosphere and ex- 
pression. Dr. Woodberry was formerly professor of comparative literature in 
Columbia University. Here is a bit from p. 171: 

"It was beyond Ourlana that I noticed to the southwest, a mile or two 
away, three or four detached palms by a lake; their tall stems leaned through 
the transparent air above a low bank over a liquid, mirror-like belt of quiet 
water, a perfect oriental scene. It was my first mirage; and two or three times 
more I saw it that afternoon — the perfect symbol of all the illusion of life. 
How beautiful it was, how was its beauty enhanced, framed there in the waste 
world, how after a while it melted away ! ' ' 

Iia Renovation du Maroc. Par Rodolphe van Loo. 217 pp. J. Lebegue 
& Cie, Brussels, 1912. Fr. 4. 10 x 7. 
Throughout the several essays which form this volume runs a central idea 
which appears in the title. It is the renovation, the regeneration of the Bar- 
bary States. In every chapter is the belief that these communities of the 
southern Mediterranean shore may become great because they have once been 
great. The author is richly appreciative of the work that France has been 
doing in Algeria, he foresees the improvement of Morocco under the same sys- 
tem of colonial possession and commercial betterment. The details of the 
colonial system are carefully reported with reference to the several topics as to 
which information might properly be expected. The result of his investigations 
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is an excellent handbook. of Morocco, a well-digested collection of important 
statistics; at the same time the author has produced a work which holds the 
interest of the reader as he unfolds the story of the means whereby a sym- 
pathetic administration seeks to bring into activity the culture of Africa which 
has long been dormant. William Chukchill. 

La Region du Haut Tell en Tunisie (Le Kef, TSboursouk, Maetar, 
Thala). Essai de Monographie Geographique. Par C. Monchieourt. xiv 
and 487 pp. Maps, ills. A. Colin, Paris, 1913. Pr. 12. 10 x 6%. 

The word Tell, as used by the natives of Tunis, originally denotes a schist- 
ous soil which receives a sufficient quantity of rain throughout the year to 
store up reserves of moisture which insure a continuous and complete develop- 
ment of annuals, cereals, and grass; the geological and topographical proper- 
ties of the soil being of but secondary importance. The word has become a 
geographical proper name, and as such it designates the country where the 
"Tell" soil predominates, and is about synonymous with the "Friguia" of 
the old geographers, viz., the fertile region of Northwest Africa as opposed to 
the Sahel and Sahara regions. Thus Friguia-Tell may be characterized as the 
country of cereals, Sahel as that of the olive tree, and Sahara (which means 
yellow) as the country without vegetation. 

The author distinguishes three subdivisions: the Northern Tell, which 
promises to become the stronghold of French colonization, owing to the excel- 
lence of its soil and the fact that it possesses the port of Bizerta; the Lower 
Tell, in the neighborhood of Tunis City, less favored climatically, but provided 
with river bottoms which somewhat compensate for the greater scarcity of 
rain; and the High Tell, comprising the highest parts of the province of Tunis, 
of 700 meters average altitude, and which also has sufficient rainfall, owing to 
its elevation. Its size is about the same as Alsace-Lorraine. 

The settlements of this mountainous country show, in a striking way, the in- 
fluence of political conditions. They avoid the high plains and plateaus and 
nestle on the slopes, because, in the open country, they would be freely ex- 
posed to the attacks of the hostile tribes. The climate is wholesome, rather 
cold in winter and not too warm in the summer; the rainfall is heavy enough 
to allow the growth of small forests and make farming a paying occupation, 
although extreme cold in the higher and drought in the lower parts have caused 
quite a systematic seasonal migration of the live stock between hill and plain. 
The soils less fit for agriculture are rich in minerals: iron, zinc, lead, phos- 
phates, which have attracted thither a motley population of Europeans of all 
nations, so that almost none but the superintendents are French. 

The book describes in full the physical, ethnological, industrial, and colonial 
aspects of this little-known country, and it is illustrated by many special maps 
and plates. The careful reader will not fail to testify that the author's experi- 
ment of "applying to a little-known part of Africa the methods of modern 
geography" has been entirely successful. M. K. Gbnthb. 

Tooth of Fire. Being some account of the ancient kingdom of Sennar. 
By H. C. Jackson. 106 pp. Map. B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 1912. 3s. 6d. 
7y 2 x 5. 

The ancient city of Sennaar, called by the King of Soba after a woman, 
"Tooth of Fire," lies about 167 miles to the southward of Khartum. For 
more than three centuries it was the seat of a large and powerful kingdom, the 
Sultans of Sennaar holding sway over a territory extending from Suakin to the 
borders of Darfur, and from Abyssinia to the Third Cataract near Kosha. But 
in 1820 Ismail Pasha, with the forces of Egypt, swept down upon Sennaar, 
breaking its power; and in 1885, after a gallant defence, the city was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Dervishes. All that now remains is a tangle of ruins, 
amid which hyenas skulk. 

The history of Sennaar has been obscured, but the author has made a careful 
study of the subject and here briefly gives this history, as revealed by his 
investigations. Still, much room remains for further research, and Mr. Jack- 
son's work serves to point the way to problems as yet unsolved. 

Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 



